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THE DOCTRINE OP THE EJECT 

III. The Doctrine op Instinctive Knowledge 

TN the present paper I propose to bring forward some thoughts 
-*- suggested by Professor Strong's treatment 1 of the eject. And 
I can not forbear, at the outset, to comment upon the extraordinary 
clearness and charm of the author's writing, and upon the acuteness 
of the observations with which one meets in many passages. Pro- 
fessor Strong may be wrong in some things; but there is never any 
doubt as to what he means, and his book may be recommended as a 
model to those who believe that philosophers should engage in the 
open, and not shoot wildly at one another out of a thicket of verbiage 
in which no object can be distinguished with clearness. 

Professor Strong thinks it hardly necessary to offer proof of the 
proposition that, for each of us, the minds of other men and animals 
are not empirical facts. He holds that those who seem to think that, 
other minds are immediately known, really have in mind the cer- 
tainty of the knowledge rather than its immediacy. I see another 
man's body; I infer his mind— a something real, yet wholly and. 
inevitably beyond my consciousness. 

This argumentation, it is claimed, neither rests on nor requires 
the proof of other minds : it takes them for granted. The justifica- 
tion of this belief, we are told, is a problem which has been too much 
neglected by philosophers. It is customary to explain it as resting 
upon an argument from analogy, thus: Other men make movements 
which resemble those due to thoughts and feelings in myself; con- 
sequently they have thoughts and feelings just as I have. 

The analogy Professor Strong regards as imperfect. My own 
thoughts and feelings are known to me immediately. Those which 
give rise to other people's movements are not given. Now, if in the 
case of one other person I knew intelligent movements to be due to. 
thoughts and feelings not given (to me), I could draw the inference 
from the movements of a third person to his thoughts and feelings. 
The analogy would be perfect. But when I argue from my thoughts. 
1 See Chapter X., " Why the Mind has a Body." New York, 1903. 
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and feelings, which are given, to another person's thoughts and feel- 
ings, which are not given, I pass to a new mode of existence, and the 
conclusion is not warranted by the premises. 

Prom this consideration Professor Strong is led to maintain that 
I can have no rational ground for assuming that anything whatever 
exists outside my mind. "No argument from analogy can possibly 
prove the existence of things extramental. ' ' 

This does not mean that the existence of other minds is denied or 
even doubted. On the contrary, it is held that we know with perfect 
certainty that they exist. But it is claimed that we have here a kind 
of knowledge founded neither on reason nor experience, but on in- 
stinct. That there are other minds, we know by instinct; for in- 
formation as to what they are like, we must fall back upon the argu- 
ment from analogy criticized above. 

Before speaking of the doubts which arise in my mind when I 
reflect upon Professor Strong's doctrine, it is well that I should em- 
phasize certain truths which, in my opinion, it very justly maintains. 
In the first place, it is held that we are not directly aware of the 
minds of other men and of the brutes. This seems to be in harmony 
with common sense and with science; and any attempt to prove the 
contrary doctrine is, I think, doomed to inevitable failure. In the 
second place, it is pointed out that we reach other minds by making 
an inference, and that we are guided, touching what we shall infer, by 
an argument from analogy. In the third place, it is recognized that 
men do not expect to verify this inference as they verify inferences 
which have to do with physical facts. If I am in doubt whether a 
certain man really feels the emotion which he seems to express, I do 
not look to resolve my doubt by a direct inspection of his conscious- 
ness. In the fourth place, it is insisted that, notwithstanding all 
this, men do not really doubt the existence of other minds. Our 
knowledge of them is held to be certain. 

In all this I agree with Professor Strong point for point, and I 
am glad that he has marked out the problem of the eject with such 
clear lines. The points around which my doubts cluster are: (1) 
His statement that the argument from analogy is imperfect, and fur- 
nishes no rational ground for the assumption of other minds; and 
(2) his maintaining that instinct furnishes a basis for the inference, 
and supplements the deficiencies of the argument from analogy. 

Let us consider, first, the statement that the argument from 
analogy is imperfect, and that it does not justify the inference to 
other minds. We are reminded of the reflections of Huxley and 
Clifford— of the former's statement that we can not absolutely prove 
any consciousness beyond our own; of the statement of the latter, 
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that he can not pretend to say how the inference can be justified. 
The objection is the usual one : in drawing inferences touching phys- 
ical things, we have verification of such a sort that we can, at least, 
come back to direct inspection somewhere and sometimes. Here such 
verification seems to be excluded ; how, then, be sure of the truth of 
our inference ? 

But, even admitting this difference between the inductive reason- 
ings which have to do with material things and the analogical infer- 
ence to other minds, I feel like demurring to the statement that we 
have no rational ground for our inference. "What is a rational 
ground ? What have we a right to mean by the word rational? And 
what may we justly mean by proof? 

What is our procedure in the case of inferences touching physical 
things ? We find x to be related to y in one or two or three instances ; 
we have reason to believe that the connection is not an accidental one, 
and due to the presence of other factors. We observe an # in a new 
instance, and we infer a y. In certain cases, we can verify our in- 
ference, and observe that we have not been mistaken in connecting a 
y with our x. With renewed confidence, we pass on to other cases 
not yet verified, and some of them not directly verifiable. This we 
call rational; we do not regard ourselves as without proof for our 
inferences. 

One may learn a good deal from that acutest of analysts, David 
Hume, even when one refuses to fall in with his skepticism. Long 
ago, Hume maintained that an appeal to past experience decides 
nothing touching a present case. I do not, of course, agree with 
him; but I should like to call attention to the fact that, in every 
inductive inference, we are going beyond the verified, and are as- 
suming that we are concerned with what is verifiable. Just as soon 
as any inference is directly verified, we have no longer to do with an 
inference, but with experienced fact. Every inference, so long as it 
remains an inference, is based upon an assumption. Shall we say 
that it is not rational ? that we have no proof of its truth 1 

Surely not. Such inferences are the very type of what is rational. 
This is what we mean by the word, when we are working in this 
field. In all our reasonings, we must come back to something that is 
ultimate. The only question is: What shall we accept as ultimate? 
And I know no other way of settling this than by making a careful 
analysis of human experience as it presents itself in common life and 
in science. Both in common life and in science inductive inferences 
are accepted as reasonable. On the strength of them, our knowledge 
of the world is built up. A doubt of them seems gratuitous. To 
suggest that they are unreasonable is itself unreasonable. 
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Now, assuming that the consciousnesses of different persons are 
cut off from each other in such a way that they can never be made 
matter of direct inspection, we must admit that the argument from 
analogy which leads to other minds is not to be confounded with the 
inductive argument that leads to the assumption of physical facts. 
Shall we, on that account, repudiate it? Is it reasonable to do so? 
The objection brought against it is, that it does not come up to the 
standards set by the inductive argument. But it is a fair question 
whether we have a right to judge it by this standard at all. 

Let us consider the role which the argument actually plays in our 
knowledge of the world of matter and of minds. What do we know 
of what goes on in the brains of men and of the brutes? How do 
we arrive at a knowledge of what they will do under given circum- 
stances? I have trod the usual road of those who study the physi- 
ologies and who make dissections, and I frankly admit that the com- 
parative smallness of the psychological harvest has been depressing. 
Such studies are undoubtedly to be recommended, if only as a useful 
expedient for keeping one's feet on the ground and counteracting 
the tendency to unwarranted philosophical nights. But what I know 
of another man's character and probable course of life, I do not know 
through an acquaintance with his cerebral machinery. 

Nevertheless, I know a good deal about other men. Sometimes I 
can guess what a man will say, before he has spoken. Sometimes I 
know the very objections which he will formulate and put into print 
when his book is criticized. I know that Smith will answer rudely, 
and that Jones will turn away wrath. Every day and all day I am 
attributing ideas to other persons, and, with the aid of this expedient, 
I am satisfactorily explaining and predicting their actions. And in 
all this I follow the guidance of the abused argument from analogy, 
and nothing else. 

Nor is the verification of particular facts — in a certain sense of 
the word verification — excluded. To-day I infer that Cassar is ambi- 
tious; to-morrow I conclude that I was mistaken. In each case I 
depend upon evidence. Where the evidence, the analogical evidence 
we have been discussing, is full and satisfactory, no one thinks of 
harboring a doubt. Indeed, he who complains that his inference to 
other minds can not be justified, on the ground that verification by 
direct inspection is out of the question, should be brought to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that his doubt of the inference can not be justified 
either, and for precisely the same reason. 

Does it not seem to follow from this that either proof or disproof, 
when we are concerned with the inference to other minds, must not 
be looked for in the same quarter as it is when we have to do with 
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physical things? May our inference not be rational, although not 
the same as the ordinary inductive inference? What has the word 
"rational" a right to mean? Surely, only an investigation into its 
actual use can help us to answer this question. 

As to the second point: May we fall back upon instinct, and 
maintain that it assures us that other minds exist 1 

It should be remarked that our power to infer other minds ex- 
tends just so far as the analogical argument will carry us, and no 
farther. Where the analogy fades out, our inferences fall away. 
Neither instinct nor anything else appears to give us an independent 
knowledge "that" other minds exist, leaving it to the argument from 
analogy to fill in the hollowness of the "that" with an intelligible 
"what." The whole burden of proof seems to be borne by the argu- 
ment from analogy. 

If, then, we are to fall back upon instinct for anything, I suppose 
we must content ourselves with saying that instinct tells us that the 
argument from analogy is valid. Of course, it remains for us to 
inquire what the word "valid" means in such a case. It can not 
mean that this argument is identical with the usual inductive argu- 
ment, for, as Professor Strong has pointed out, it is not identical with 
it. Apparently it can only mean that we find ourselves confronted 
with an ultimate fact, and need not try to get beyond it. 

But do we use the word "instinct" properly when we employ it in 
this way? We commonly call that instinctive which is not done 
with a clear consciousness of its end and meaning. The child in- 
stinctively draws the inference to other minds. It is not, in such 
instinctive inference, guarded against error, for it may attribute 
mind to a doll. The grown man constantly infers other minds with 
little reflective consciousness of what he is doing. One may, how- 
ever, be very clearly conscious of the nature of one's inference, and 
may be acting in the light of reflective thought. In other words, 
whether we shall call the inference instinctive or not seems to be 
determined by the degree of mental development of the individual 
we are considering. In calling any activity instinctive we are not 
offering a justification of it; we are merely pointing out that it is 
exercised rather blindly. 

Let us turn again for a moment to the inductive argument as it 
has to do with physical things. One may draw this inference with- 
out reflection, or one may be clearly conscious of the process. That 
is to say, one may reason instinctively or one may reason consciously. 
But one can hardly say : What one is to infer, in any given case, is a 
matter of inductive reasoning; that one is justified in passing at all 
from past experiences to a new instance, is guaranteed by instinct, 
and thus is the Humian doubt laid to rest. 
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Professor Strong has suggested that those who think that other 
minds are immediately known probably have in mind rather the 
certainty of the knowledge than its immediacy. I can but believe 
that what is most prominent in his own thought is the truth that the 
argument from analogy must be accepted as ultimate and as trust- 
worthy even in the absence of such verification as we may look for 
in the world of physical things. In this I think he is entirely in the 
right. But I should call the inference to other minds rational, and I 
should not regard it as any the more certain because it is sometimes 
drawn instinctively. 

There is one further point upon which I should dwell before 
closing this paper. In the above, I have purposely taken the usual 
position, which looks upon two consciousnesses as always and in- 
evitably "ejeetive" to each other. But in Professor Strong's book 
(p. 222) there is an acute passage which reads as follows: "Memory 
is not our only means of communication with our past experiences, 
and reproduces for us but a minimal part of our mental history. 
In filling in the gaps we are reduced to conjecture, based on infer- 
ence, the testimony of others, etc. Now, such conjecture presents the 
closest analogy to the process by which we infer other minds. ' ' 

This passage I had not read when my "System of Metaphysics" 
went to the press, or I should certainly have commented upon it. 
The same thought had occurred to me, but I had found in it a signifi- 
cance 2 which Professor Strong has not found in it. 

The point is this : My own past experiences may be known to me in 
two ways— I may remember them, or I may believe in them on the 
basis of such testimony as leads me to believe that other men have 
had or have certain experiences. In other words, I may know such 
experiences— to use Clifford's terminology— either as object or as 
eject. Now, when I am told that, at a certain time in the past, I 
said or did certain things, I may accept the fact, and yet may be 
quite unable to recall at once the occurrences in question. Never- 
theless, if the circumstances are dwelt upon and the matter pondered 
over, I may come to remember what has been forgotten. 

This means that, in certain instances, what has been known only 
as eject may come to be known as object. The experiences are com- 
mon enough, and I think their significance has been overlooked only 
because men have not sufficiently reflected upon them. 

When we add to these the familiar phenomena of the hypnotic 
trance, of multiple consciousness, etc., phenomena upon which I have 
dwelt at length in the volume referred to above, we are, I think, com- 
pelled to admit that we are not justified in maintaining that what is 
• See Chapter XXVIII. 
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at any given time ejeetive to a given consciousness must necessarily 
always remain ejeetive to that consciousness. There are sufficiently 
numerous cases in which the existence of other-consciousness seems 
to be directly verifiable in a way closely analogous to that in which 
the common inductive inference is verifiable. Something may be 
inferred as eject, and later presented immediately as object. 

To be sure, there are limits to such verification. When Peter and 
Paul lie in the same bed, they remain Peter and Paul, and are ejeet- 
ive to each other. But when Peter and Paul lie in the same brain, 
we have sometimes Peter and Paul, and sometimes Peter-Paul. I 
think this is not without its significance for the doctrine of the eject. 

However, I do not mean to base upon such facts the reasonableness 
and the certainty of the inference to other minds. If no such fact 
existed, I should still hold the inference to be rational and trust- 
worthy. As I have said above, we can only discover what the word 
"rational" means by an examination into the actual use of the word; 
and I have further indicated that he who doubts whether we may 
make the inference to other minds, on the ground that other minds 
can not be perceived as can physical things, must admit that his 
doubt is a gratuitous one, and can never by any possibility be proved 
to have a foundation. Where both proof and disproof are, by hy- 
pothesis, wholly out of the question, we do not seem to have a prob- 
lem before us at all. Certainly we are not in a position to complain 
that we lack proof of something. If men believe in the eject, and 
think that they have in some instances proof of its existence and in 
others no proof, it is clear that they are using the word "proof" in 
some sense that has a bearing upon the matter. It is not our duty to 
give the word a meaning of our own ; it is, rather, our duty to find 
out what men mean by it in common life and in science. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 

Columbia University. 



CONCRETE CONCEPTUAL SYNTHESIS 

IN the theory of knowledge and in psychology we find a place 
given to perceptual synthesis and to abstract or general con- 
ceptual synthesis, but not, so far as I can discover, to concrete 
conceptual synthesis. By concept I understand a meaning marked 
off by a symbol, which has always a constant significance, though 
amid the varying contexts which the symbol at one time and another 
suggests it may be hard to say what is the meaning which it always 
has. If the meaning change then we have a new concept, not a 
changed one; for the new may be compared with the old concept. 



